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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Co-operative study oj silent reading. — ^The numerous investigations which 
have recently been made in the field of reading furnish an excellent example 
of that type of a scientific study of education which must eventually extend to 
every subject in the curriculum. The gathering together of the results of 
carefully organized experiments furnishes the only sure basis for the formula- 
tion of methods of treatment in the schools. The fact that such experimental 
studies are painfully tedious and time-consuming is overbalanced by the 
value of results scientifically obtained. A recent addition' to the experimental 
literature of reading comes from John A. O'Brien, who, with the assistance 
of the Bureau of Educational Research of the University of Illinois, has made 
a study focused mainly upon the problem of the rate of silent reading. 

The book includes two principal types of material. The first of these 
consists of a rather extended review and criticism of previous investigations 
of reading. Readers who are not familiar with the work already done will 
find this summary a very helpful guide to the study of the literature. The 
second type of material, which is the main concern of the book, is a report of 
the methods and results of the experimental study made. 

The general problem of the investigation is the study of the factors affect- 
ing the development of speed in silent reading. The experiment contemplated 
three methods of attack. The first consisted of a training experiment empha- 
sizing speed of reading. Forty grades in twenty schools located in nine 
Illinois cities fiurnished the subjects for investigation. These subjects were 
distributed over all grades from the third to the eighth inclusive. The period 
of training covered thirty-nine days, three of which were taken up with test- 
ing with the Courtis Silent Reading Tests. Each of the classes used a thirty- 
minute period daUy which was broken up into periods of three or four minutes 
of silent-reading practice where the chief emphasis was speed. Between 
intervals of reading, comprehension was tested either orally or by writing. The 
classes were divided into experimental and control groups of approximately 
equal ability. The method of individual pairing of subjects in the two groups 
added an element of control which proved valuable. Each pupil kept an 

'John Anthony O'Brien, Silent Reading. New York: Macmillan Co., 1921. 
Pp. xvii-J-289. 
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individual chart showing progress in speed from day to day. Special attention 
was given to the instruction and training of the co-operating teachers. 

The second tjrpe of training was organized similarly to the first, the differ- 
ence being that its principal objective was the elimination or decrease of 
vocalization. The third method of attack contemplated the use of specially 
constructed tachistoscopic apparatus for the development of the perceptual 
span. This part of the experiment was finally abandoned, due to inability 
to secure the proper apparatus. Some information regarding perceptual 
development was obtained through photographing the eye-movements of a 
number of subjects before and after the training period. 

The results of the investigation, in brief, show an improvement in speed 
by the experimental group of 56 per cent as against 25 per cent by the control 
group, making an average superiority of 31 per cent for the experimental 
pupils. In comparison, the experimental group gained 0.6 per cent over the 
other as measured by the Courtis index. When measured by the number of 
questions answered correctly, the gain of the experimental group was larger, 
amounting to 29 per cent. 

The eye-movement records show that the improvement is effected physiologically 
chiefly by a lessening of the number of fixations rather than by a shortening of the 
average duration of the fixations. The improvement is also accompanied by a decrease 
in the number of regressive movements and by the "setting up" of habits of regular 
rhythmical eye-movements [p. 272]. 

The experiment undoubtedly shows that pupils can read much more 
rapidly than they normally do. This much might be said of practically any 
mental process. It is the common effect of practice. The question which 
the reader would like to see answered is whether this gain in speed was 
permanent, or whether, after the incentive of the experiment was past, the 
pupils dropped back to the level of those who were in the control group. The 
value of such an experiment would lie in the permanent, rather than the imme- 
diate, improvement. 

The final conclusion of the study, that "the development of speed in 
silent reading is, in reality, reducible to the more effective utilization of the 
perceptual span in reading" (p. 273), is worthy of careful consideration in the 
formulation of methods of teaching reading. 



Organization and curricula. — ^The British people have consistently refrained 
from reducing their schools to a state-controlled, uniform sj^tem. Individual 
opinion, tradition, or desire for reform may move head masters to adopt 
such plans of organization and curricula as they may wish. Parents thus 
have a wide choice from which to select an institution for the training of their 
children. Of recent years, however, there has been developing on the part of 
the state a greater concern to exercise a wider measure of supervision. There 
is found, then (and evidently because the people want it so), a much greater 
diversity of both organization and curricula than exists, for example, in the 



